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PROGRAM 


FIFTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 7TH. 


10.00 A. M.—ADDRESS OF WELCOME, A. E. Ballard, | 
President of Ocean Grove Asso- | 


ciation. 

Response by Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Chairman of the Conference. 

“THE SENSE OF LARGER FELLOW- 
sHiP.”” Address by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature, Swarthmore College. 

8.00 P. M.—“‘SocIAL RELIGION: A DISCUSSION 

OF THE PLACE OF SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE IN A RELIGIOUS PROGRAM.” 
Address by Dr. Scott Nearing, of 
the Department of Economics, 
University of Pennsylvania and 
Swarthmore College. 





SIXTH-DAY, THE 8TH. 

10.00 A. M.—“‘RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN.” Address by Presi- 
dent Isaac Sharpless, of Haver- 
ford College. 


“THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD.” Ad- | 
dress by R. Barclay Spicer, Edi- | 


tor “Friends’ Intelligencer.” 





SEVENTH-DAY, THE 9TH. 

10.00 A. M.—“THE NEW PENOLOGY AND How FAR 
IT CAN BE ADOPTED IN PRACTICE.” 
Session under care of Anna M. 
Jackson, of New York. 

Address: “DEFECTIVES AND THE So- 
CIAL WELFARE,” by Elizabeth E. 
Farrell, Inspector of Ungraded 
Schools, New York City. 

Address by Dr. Katherine Bement 
Davis, of Woman’s Reformatory, 
Bedford, N. Y. 

8.00 P. M.—“‘THE PRESENT TREND OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT.” Address by Ar- 
thur C. McGiffert, Professor in 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 





FIRST-DAY, THE 10TH. 
10.30 A.M.—Meeting for Worship. 
7.30 P. M.—Meeting for Worship. 
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| 11.00 A. M.—Devotional Closing of Conference. 
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SECOND-DAY, THE 11TH. 

10.00 A. M.—“THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE 
PRESENT TREND OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT.” Address by Henry 
W. Wilbur. 

“THE UPBUILDING OF A RELIGIOUS 
Society.” Address by Dr. 0. 
Edward Janney, of Baltimore. 

“CONDITIONS THAT MAKE FOR WAR.” 
Address by Edward Clarkson Wil- 
son, Principal of Friends’ School, 
Baltimore. 

8.00 P. M.—“FRIENDS AND POLITICAL LIFE.” Ad- 
dress by A. Mitchell Palmer, mem- 
ber of Congress from Strouds- 
burg, Pa. “WOMEN AND POLITI- 
CAL LIFE.” Address by Frances 
Squire Potter, of New York City. 





3.00 P. M. 





THIRD-DAY, THE 12TH. 

10.00 A. M.—Progress of the Society of Friends 
during the past two years in its 
various Activities and Interests. 
Philanthropic Labor: Charles F. 
Underhill, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Education: Edward B. Rawson, 
Superintendent of Friends 
Schools, New York City. First- 
day Schools: Herbert P. Worth, 
West Chester, Pa. Advancement 
of Friends’ Principles: Henry W. 
Wilbur, of Swarthmore, Pa. 

8.00 P. M.—‘“‘AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE.” Ad- 
dresses :— 
Elisabeth Stover. 
Belle L. Israels. 
Mary Agnes Best. 





FOURTH-DAY, THE 13TH. 


9.00 A. M.—Progress of Religious Education: 

“THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN EDU- 
CATION.” Address by Joseph 
Swain, President of Swarthmore 
College. 

“THE RELIGIOUS SCHOOL.” Address 
by Jane P. Rushmore, Secretary 
First-day Schools of the Society 
of Friends. 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Held at Ocean Grove, N. J., Seventh Month 
7th—13th, 1910. 
Fifty-day, Seventh month, Tth. 
OPENING SESSION, 10 A. M. 

The Conference gathered for its first session 
at 10.13. 

After a few moments of silence, Friends were 
welcomed to Ocean Grove by Dr. A. E. Ballard, 
President of the local Association; response in 
behalf of the Conference being made by the chair- 
man, Dr. O. Edward Janney. 

Dr. BALLARD: When I say it is a pleasure to 
be associated with the Friends here as they have 
gathered, with our invitation, I say it not only as 
a matter of propriety, which would be proper on 
the occasion, but from a real sense of the fact that 
I expect, and our people expect, that while you 
are here, we shall learn some things spiritually 
from you, and we trust you may learn some things 
from us. 

I recognize George Fox and John Wesley as 
leaders of religious thought, a religious thought 
which in itself was to develop into a religious 
activity on the lines to which you Friends have 
clung so earnestly; that is, that we resist not the 
persons and evils that come to us in the world— 
that we bear them patiently in the endeavor to 
reach better results. 

I have recognized you, Mr. Janney, Friend (1 
guess I will call you Friend)—I have recognized 
you, my dear friend, and your Society here, as 
living to the spirit. We are teaching that as 
strongly as ever to our Methodist people, to live 
in the spirit, to walk in the spirit. If we live in 
the spirit, if we walk in the spirit, we shall not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh. We so understand 
that; and we are glad that you interpret it that 
way. 

It would be a sorrow to my heart if anything 
occurred to lessen the power or the number of the 
Society of Friends, not only in the United States 
but anywhere. They have a strong place intended 
by God, meant by Him, a strong place in the reli- 
gious economy of the world, a great place to fill, 
leaving the continual impression upon the world 
round about them that they are men and women 
pledged to the realization and experience of the 
spirit of God, pledged to a life of morals modeled 
on the New Testament, on the words of Jesus on 
the Mount. So in that I welcome you. I am glad 
you are here. The Association is glad you are 
here. Our people who come here are glad you are 
here; and I give to you, sir, as I walk over to you 
now—lI give you the right hand of our fellowship 
and I welcome you to Ocean Grove. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: We thank you, Dr. Ballard, for 
your words of welcome; and I assure you that we 
are glad to be here at Ocean Grove. We appre- 
ciate the spirit of the place; we are glad that 
there is one place, at least, upon the face of the 
earth, where the religious element is regarded as 
higher and more sacred than the secular or the 
business element; and that is the spirit of Ocean 
Grove; and so we are glad, indeed, to be able to 
accept the warm invitation that has come to us, 
not only once but several times, from the officials 
of the Ocean Grove Association. And I would 
welcome all who are here this morning. Those 
who have come from nearby are very welcome 
indeed; and we are particularly glad to welcome 
those who have come from far away. We have 
an unusually large number from outlying or 
farther away yearly meetings; and we are very, 
very glad, indeed, to welcome them and to wel- 
come all. 

We are here for two purposes; one of those is 
to learn, to be learners in the spirit of Christ; to 
be among those who have gathered together that 
we might listen to the words of those who have 
spent many years in the study of the subjects 
which they will present to us. We have arranged 
the program according to the best knowledge that 
we had; and the program is made up, if you will 
study it, of fundamental things, fundamental prin- 
ciples; and we believe and hope that the messages 
that will come to us will be helpful to us. That is 
the one reason we are here. And the other reason 
we are here is that we might give expression to 
the message that we have—a message that has 
been referred to by our dear friend, Dr. Ballard, 
who seems to me to be a pretty good Friend him- 
self—the message of the gift of the spirit, the 
fundamental message which comes to all religious 
denominations; and so that is our thought, and 
we hope to have the liberty to give expression to 
that message according to the light that we get. 
If any thing is said in this conference that hurts 
the feelings of any one, let him remember that we 
are giving that message as it comes to us. We 
hope that each one may receive everything that 
is said in the spirit of charity. 

We will now take up the regular program for 
the morning. The first address will be by Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, Professor of Biblical Literature 
at Swarthmore College. 

THE SENSE OF LARGER FELLOWSHIP. 

JESSE H. HOLMES: We have in the past prided 
ourselves on being “‘a peculiar people.” It is not 
plain why to be a peculiar people is a source of 
pride; but in our case it has often resulted in mak- 
ing us seem exclusive. We have come to be an 
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isolated people. While churches all round about 
us have been in process of forming unions of all 
degrees, from actual amalgamation to mere ex- 
pressions of good will, we have stood round the 
edges “‘willin’”’ like Barkis, but unlike Barkis, not 
wanted. 

We have really desired in a good natured broth- 
erly way to be a part of the larger unity, growing 
among the great Protestant Churches. But two 
years ago when the Federation of Christian 
Churches met in Philadelphia, we were among 
those who were told in very public fashion that, 
while we were very good people we were not 
Christians; as well as other amiable things too 
numerous to mention. This seemed rather a se- 
rious matter to many, and some of our members 
have felt a little unhappy about us. Others who 
did not go so far as that, nevertheless, have won- 
dered about the matter and have not been able to 
see why. 

But the above incident is only one of many. 
Friends in, and interested in, Swarthmore Col- 
lege have several times, in a sincere spirit of broth- 
erliness and with an earnest desire to be in line 
with all good works, made the attempt to organize 
a Young Men’s Christian Association, only to find 
that it could not be done. A group of individuals 
who met in Portland many years ago and who— 
like the leaders of the Federation just mentioned 
—know exactly what people must believe in order 
to be Christians, made a decision which leaves us 
outside. It is true that we may be admitted into 
the Young Men’s Christian Association on the 
same terms as other pagans; it is also true that 
if members of our Society can be particularly use- 
ful to the organization the rule is ignored. But 
it is not in accord with the simplicity and direct- 
ness which our discipline enjoins either to accept 
for our Society the indignity of the former or the 
double dealing of the latter alternative. We may 
wonder a little as to just who empowered this 
group or that to make such changes in the tests 
set by Jesus: “By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples that ye have love one to another,” 
or, not those who say Lord, Lord, but those who 
do the will of the Father. And the will of the 
Father as stated by the same authority is to love 
God, and to love men. But these various self- 
appointed authorities have decided, following 
various turbulent church councils, that the method 
of saying Lord, Lord, is essential, and that char- 
acter and conduct are no sufficient test. 

For these and similar reasons we are obliged to 
admit—and it seems to me we should find comfort 
in it—that like St. Paul among his Jewish breth- 
ren, “After the way which they call a heresy, so 
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worship we the God of our Fathers.” Even that 
body which calls itself by the name of Friends, 
adding the rather self-satisfied term ‘‘orthodox,” 
draws aside its skirts, and at least by implication 
announces that it is holier than we. I hope this 
plain statement does not convey the impression 
that Friends of our body feel deeply the judgment 
pronounced upon us. It is not different, except 
in degree, from that which was meted out to our 
forefathers at the New England cart tails. It is 
no new thing; in fact, the gradually moderating 
quality of hostility has at times given almost the 
impression of actual friendliness—as warming 
water seems warm to the hand in it though it 
seem cold to the one from outside. I must not fail 
to add a cordial recognition of the attitude of very 
many individuals, who have lived and do live 
above the spirit of their officials and organiza- 
tions. 

The point I wish to make is that we have been 
looking the wrong way for fellowship. We are not 
and cannot be in unity with those who attempt to 
include Christianity in a definition or a creed; 
with those who include or exclude on the basis 
of theories and dogmas whose original meaning 
is wholly forgotten and which do not, even in 
their own churches serve to express the religious 
life of the present day. 

In what follows I wish to point out the differ- 
ence between the necessary position of those who 
accept the guidance of the spirit and those who 
accept the guidance of the Council of Nicea. I do 
this in no spirit of unkindly criticism, but only 
for the purpose, which seems to me an important 
one, of pointing out who are allies and who are 
not and cannot be. 

The basis of the self-named orthodox, or evan- 
gelical churches, lies in the fact that they think 
they have infallible scientific knowledge as to the 
nature of God, his exact relationship with Jesus 
of Nazareth, the leading events of the life and 
death of the latter, and the exact plan by which 
men are saved from the consequences of their 
sins. They further claim that such abstruse and 
metaphysical information, received without doubt 
or question, is essential to salvation, and salvation 
—although this point is usually dodged or glossed 
over—means the entrance into an eternal Heaven, 
escaping an opposite eternal Hell. To accept all 
this is to be a Christian. 

Now the question that inevitably arises in the 
mind of the student of Christianity, and of psy-~ 
chology, is “why, do these individuals think they 
know these things?” What processes of mind or 
feeling lead to such conclusions? What religious 
experiences end in such things as essential? The 
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psychology of religion is a topic which has been 
much discussed and considered in the past decade; 
but it has cast no light on this problem. It is not 
the nature of historical fact to be certainly known. 
No religion depending essentially on an order of 
events has a secure foundation. History rests on 
evidence, and evidence cannot give certain truth. 
On the other hand, all statements of a scientific 
nature must appeal to repeatable experience for 
evidence. Theology in order to be scientific, must 
be able to offer experiment as definite as astronomy 
or physics. Let us take up in turn some of the 
alleged essentials. We may take first the sup- 
posed miracle of the parentage of Jesus some 
1916 years ago. The writers of the oldest New 
Testament writings either were wholly ignorant 
of the story, or deliberately left it out of their 
writings. Paul, James—the brother of Jesus— 
and Mark make no reference to it. Matthew and 
Luke give mutually destructive narratives, and 
the gospel of John ignores it. Why does the evan- 
gelical think he knows the actual facts. Remem- 
ber, I do not deny them; but I say that to build a 
religion on such unsupported and contradictory 
narratives, is to build on sand. No judge in our 
courts would decide the simplest matter on such 
statements. They would not be received as evi- 
dence at all. Or consider the supposed three per- 
sons of the trinity. No New Testament writing 
makes an unquestioned reference to the theory. The 
one possible reference seems to have been supplied 
to the gospel of Matthew after the beginning of 
the fourth century. Yet it is easy to see how the 
early church reached that form of expression in 
the early centuries, and to sympathize with it as 
they used it. The mingling of Jewish and Greek 
influences, as Christianity ceased to be Jewish 
and became Greek, made some pluralistic form of 
expression inevitable. There was Jehovah, the 
God of the Jews,—Creator and Father. Some 
early Christians had endeavored to eliminate him, 
but after a struggle the effort failed, and its pro- 
moters were called heretics, as representing a 
minority. There was Jesus, who to the Jewish 
Christians was the messianic king of David’s line, 
to Paul was a spirit who met men in the crises 
of their lives and transformed them, to John was 
the pre-existent Logos or personified word of God. 
This being had been long taught by the Greek 
Gnostics and was now substituted for the spirit- 
ualized Jewish Messiah, a being wholly foreign to 
Greek thought. And finally, there was the Holy 
Spirit, a Comforter, promised by Jesus and re- 
ported by tradition as visibly appearing at Pente- 
cost, and recognizable in every sincere human 
soul. Here, then, were three deities, all repre- 
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senting recent Christian experience, as well as 
Christian tradition. It would not have been sur- 
prising if a full-fledged polytheism had grown 
out of it. Such polytheism appeared more than 
once. But the genius and influence of Athanasius, 
in the bitter Arian controversy led to the splendid 
inconsistency of the Nicene creed. Here are 
three deities indeed, but they are only one. It 
will be seen that the assertion had a meaning in 
this connection, had a meaning that was essen- 
tially true. Reasserting all forms of experience 
of the divine presence, as real, Christianity held 
fast to the divine unity; observe, however, that 
the assertion was one of unity not of plurality. 
But what does this formula mean to-day? Hardly 
does the most orthodox of evangelical churches 
make any use of it in devotion or worship. The 
second and third, and often all three of the “per- 
sons” of the trinity are jumbled together in mod- 
ern preaching and praying, being so confounded 
as to functions that it becomes difficult or impos- 
sible to divide the persons. The Holy Spirit is given 
no part to play in modern religion distinct from 
that of Christ. The latter by the decision of 
Nicea is at the right hand of God awaiting the 
judgment day, when he is to be the judge of the 
quick and the dead; while the Holy Spirit is the 
representative of the divine on earth. But I refer 
you alike to hymns, sermons and prayers as evi- 
dence that Christ in our midst, Christ in the heart, 
Christ our comforter, is what is taught in modern 
Christendom. In this use of the word we agree 
entirely ; the old distinction has no part in our re- 
ligious experience; but our outspoken agreement 
is rejected as heresy and our friends, the evan- 
gelicals, cast about, as did the Athanasians with 
the Arians, for some form of words sufficiently 
objectionable to us, to lead us to reject them. But 
the fact is, this trinitarian formula, adopted near- 
ly 1600 years ago, does not represent any present 
day religious experience. It is only used as a 
challenge, a shibboleth, a mark of division, a word 
of rejection. Or, let us turn to the plan of salva- 
tion. Paul’s letters tell us of a Christ who comes 
into the human soul, replacing the man of the 
earth, earthy. Augustine taught Christ’s suffer- 
ings to bea price paid to the devil forthe redemp- 
tion of the elect, otherwise without hope, because 
of original sin. Anselm thought the ransom was 
paid by God’s mercy to his justice, and was made 
available through the authority of the church. 
Luther believed that by faith the individual sin- 
ner appropriated the gift of salvation; though it 
was apparently still limited to the elect. Calvin 
thought the whole process of creation was the 
working of an interesting mechanical toy, appar- 
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ently constructed merely for the glory and pleas- 
ure of its creator. Wesley, reverting to the Pela- 
gian heresy, taught that all men are free to ac- 
cept or reject a salvation prepared for by Jesus’ 
atoning death, which made divine forgiveness 
possible. Who, may we ask, is able to thread his 
way infallibly amidst these thickets of difficulty, 
and tell what the plan of salvation really is? Such 
an one must take upon himself the function of in- 
fallibility usually assigned to God alone. Only 
one Christian body holds consistent ground in 
this respect, and that is the Roman Church, with 
its infallible Pope. Protestantism has struggled 
for and has repeatedly asserted an infallible au- 
thority, but it has never really found it. 

Just one more phase before I turn to another 
side of this subject—the divinity of Christ. We 
have been again and again announced as denying 
the divinity of Christ, and again and again by 
various of our members have asserted that we 
accept it. Of course, no one has a right to speak 
pro or con for the Society as a whole in this mat- 
ter. But there is one thing that should be said 
distinctly, and without pretense or quibbling— 
that the phrase is an impossible one for any val- 
uable purpose until its two chief words are clearly 
defined. So far, official Christendom, as already 


indicated, fails to define “Christ,” and it in like 


manner fails to define “‘divinity.”” Does the for- 
mer mean the spirit of truth and righteousness 
which has laid its pressure upon humanity 
throughout all history, and is still felt in the soul 
of the earnest seeker? If so, if Christ means the 
manward aspect of God as manifested in the life 
of Jesus and of other aspiring souls before 
and since; then, indeed, no one here will fail to 
recognize a meaning vital to the human soul. Or 
is the phrase to be regarded as identical with the 
individual name Jesus, and definitely limited to 
the personality of the man of Galilee? In either 
case what does it mean to say that Christ was or 
is “divine”? In one meaning it is no more than 
to assert that the Creator manifests himself in 
human lives, and this above all things else our 
Society does assert. In a second it makes the 
statement that Jesus, the man of Galilee, was 
God—exclusively God—God in a sense impossible 
to any one else. To claim this is to pretend to be 
able to understand and know the personality of 
the man Jesus, as a being present in human expe- 
rience in al] generations; a claim preposterous in 
its very nature—assuming to understand God, 
consciousness, and personality in a way no human 
being is capable of understanding them. It is im- 
possible to attach any other than the foggiest of 
meanings to such phrases. Yet apparently be- 
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cause Friends and other free Christians have 
inclined to adopt the phrase divinity of Christ, in 
its first and intelligible meaning, the protagonists 
of the unclear have substituted the term “deity 
of Jesus’ to make it plain that they adopt the sec- 
ond or unintelligible one. The scribes of pre- 
Christian Judaism in their interpretation of the 
Old Testament, chose always the least probable 
meaning in a case of doubt on the principle that 
religion is a mysterious thing—wherefore the 
more mystery the more religion. In similar fash- 
ion the present day dogmatist rejects and resents 
any. effort to so present his doctrine that it has 
clear meaning, as if that would destroy its sanc- 
tity. Try to think out what it means to say that 
Jesus was God. 

None of these things are possible tests of really 
Christian fellowship; they are matters of fact, 
not of feeling. There is no more reason for men 
uniting in fellowship because of agreement on an- 
swers to such questions than for a similar writing 
on the atomic theory or the principle of gravita- 
tion or of the protective tariff. Things are as 
they are and will not be changed by opinion. 
Honest mistake or misstatement is not sin and 
would never be used by a just God as a test 
of righteousness, nor of that very vague 
thing known as salvation. (Infidelity does not 
consist in believing or in disbelieving, but in 
professing to believe what one does not believe.) 
Neither Jesus nor Paul nor the first century 
Christians make any such test. Indeed, they make 
no test but the desire for fellowship, leaving 
every soul free to be honest, with no pressure 
tending to shuffling or evasion. We have already 
quoted Jesus, who offers no other test than love 
and service. “By this shall men know—that ye 
have love,” and “Inasmuch as ye have served the 
least, ye have served me.” Paul lays special em- 
phasis on freedom. “Where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is freedom”; “Christ called ye for free- 
dom, therefore stand fast and be not again har- 
nessed in the yoke of slavery.” 

The foundation principle of the Society of 
Friends—the only unifying principle—does not 
allow us to make any other test for our fellowship. 
The only right test is need. He is our neighbor 
who needs us or whom we need. A loyal recogni- 
tion of this claim as binding is the Christian spirit. 
This recognition carries with it a certain theolo- 
gy. A tie of kinship with all men implies a com- 
mon relation to one who makes of us all one great 
family. It is not necessary to define God in order 
to know God. I cannot define my nearest friend— 
but he influences deeply my every thought and 
act. I watch my conduct through his eyes. I de- 
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cide on right or wrong with the assistance of his 
assumed presence though absent; but I do not 
need to classify, authorize and explain him. So 
we may know God—through his creation, through 
the beauty of the love that shines about our path- 
way, in the eyes of our friends and of strangers, 
the outflow of kindliness that every chance jour- 
ney brings to sight, most of all perhaps through 
the pressure upon our own spirits, which we un- 
derstand so little, but which drives us so surely. 

I must here say a few words of warning as to 
our own narrownesses. We have come to be a 
people bound by tradition in many ways. Now 
the past is of no use to men except to show them 
the way in the future. Things should not be done 
because they have been done; but only because 
they are best. The past is not only not wiser, 
but not so wise as the present. Its truth is a 
narrower truth, its view a more limited view, its 
arrangements, adjustments and institutions are 
for its own time, not for ours. There is an element 
in our meetings which opposes change because it 
is change; it is a dangerous element, having in it 
the promise of death. There is no principle 
maintained in keeping alive a traditional meeting 
of half a dozen aged Friends in a neighborhood 
when scores of active people are needing a meet- 


ing place and the strength of mutual acquaint- 


ance. The meeting is made for man, not man 
for the meeting. 

There is no principle in an unprepared ministry. 
God can speak to and through a man who seeks 
his message for his friends’ sake. God can speak 
through human finger tips on the written page as 
well as through the human larynx. 

Periods of intent waiting for the divine spirit 
are needed, but they are not needed at 11 a. m. on 
First-day mornings. If it is better to make that a 
time and place of teaching what has been already 
learned and set down of the divine plan and pres- 
ence, instead of reaching after new revelation, 
then we should have the courage to use it so. 

We should magnify our office. We should trust 
our own leading, not so much as, but more than 
that of George Fox or William Penn. We are “the 
heirs of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” 
We have the future to make—all the past has left 
us is the raw material for our building. Led by 
the same spirit we can give a better message to 
our time, than can Galilean fishermen, Jewish 
Pharisees, Greek philosophers, Roman theologians, 
or Princetonian preachers. The world belongs 
to the living not to the dead. The church must 
serve this time, not the dead years. That a given 
kind of a meeting, a new order of exercises, an 
untried plan is of use to people is enough reason 
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for adopting it. As the meeting house in its 
origin was the center of the activities of its 
members, so it should be to-day, for to-day’s ac- 
tivities. There is no incongruity between the 
pleasures and relaxations that are wholesome and 
good, and the more serious elements of life. The 
meeting house may well be the neighborhood club 
house—the place for every kind of innocent so- 
cial mingling. It should be associated with life 
and light and activity—mental and moral and spir- 
itual activity—and physical activity as well. A 
meeting base ball team is by no means atheism; 
debating clubs should have free use of the meeting 
house, and athletic teams of its grounds, if it can 
thereby bring a neighborhood into unity. More- 
over, our houses and grounds should be adapted 
to their purposes. The meeting house, or a part 
of it, may well be made into an attractive parlor. 
Its grounds should be the best of picnic grounds. 
Its holiness is its usefulness. Of course, this 
means money. But our unpaid ministry was not 
introduced among us as a measure of economy. 
Let our members find how much their neighbors 
in similar circumstances pay for their religion, 
and then after paying as much, pay a little more 
in gratitude for their free faith and unlimited op- 
portunity. While our testimony for simplicity ap- 
plies to our homes, it does not apply at all to our 
meeting houses. The things for ourselves should 
be simple; the things that all may share may be 
as rich and beautiful as may be—they can do no 
harm. 

I have shown where we cannot effectually join 
in larger fellowship. I have mentioned some 
weaknesses of our Society for more general ser- 
vice. Let us turn in conclusion to those who are 
in truth our allies. Our larger fellowship is—or 
should be—for all who want it. Those who make 
divisions in the Christian body, drawing intellec- 
tual lines about them by creeds demanded, or 
making emotional demands of religious crises felt, 
or insisting upon verbal tests by phrased shibbo- 
leths—we can be of no use to them or they to us. 
They do not desire our unity and we cannot offer 
it except the larger unity involved in an invitation 
to split their now useless cocoon and come out into 
the open; to leave their low vaulted past and come 
out under the sky; to get rid of the slavery of 
phrases and the grosser slavery of exclusiveness, 
and be free men in Christ. The line of division is 
theirs, but it divides us from them, as well as them 
from us. Yet not all of those in the numerically 
strong and wealthy religious organizations have 
thus surrendered their right and duty of judg- 
ment and responsibility. A large and increasing 
number from within their ranks are speaking the 
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clear, unquestioning Christian message. Occa- 
sionally there is a heresy trial and one is dis- 
owned; occasionally—seldom, thank God—one 
falters and explains his clear message in unclear 
and confusing terms, evading the issue and fog- 
ging the truth that he may be considered sound. 
Very many are too powerful to be disowned and 
too courageous to pretend. Such are our allies in 
the orthodox camp—among them but not of 
them; like leaven spreading spiritual life where 
there is sluggishness and death—plotters for the 
salvation of those whose destruction it is to feel 
saved in some exclusive fashion, while salvation is 
a daily venture, not a thing once for all; a living 
Christ in the heart, not a dying Christ on a cross. 

A special and often unconsidered group of these 
allies is found among the foreign missionaries. A 
teacher in a missionary college in India repre- 
senting a great—and narrow—American church 
told me, a few months since, that missionaries in 
India were coming more and more to teach the 
life and chatacter of Jesus, presenting him as a 
teacher not as a God, ignoring all dogma, and ac- 
cepting the native Buddhas as messengers divine- 
ly sent. Now and then a committee representing 
technical religion visits the missions, reports these 
things with appropriate horror and withdraws the 
best of its experienced teachers. But the new 
ones go the same path. The call of the east for 
life, is too strong for those sent out to preach a 
death. The Christ in their hearts lifts the love 
of men above the bonds of creed. The students’ 
volunteer movement, now sending a large part of 
the missionaries from among college men, is not 
only undenominational, but undogmatic. It sends 
trained Christian men and women who teach life 
and character, not mediaeval and ancient mythol- 
ogy—which the East does not need and will not 
accept. A missionary said to me recently, “The 
East has something to teach to Western Chris- 
tianity.” I do not doubt it, but if the West would 
receive it, it might find the teaching here. But 
moreover, there is a goodly company—a larger 
fellowship than we realize which is altogether 
with us. Only our timidity, our false conserva- 
tism, our exaggeration of unimportant things, 
have made us feel that we are few and feeble, 
when in fact we are many and strong. In place 
of mere doubtful tolerance won by forgetting or 
ignoring our message of freedom, we can have an 
equal self-respecting brotherhood, with our faith 
welcomed, our traditions honored and our pecu- 
liarities affectionately accepted. We have no place 
in world religion except as a part of the great 
though ill-defined movement of Christianity 
known as religious liberalism. Its adherents— 
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Jew and Gentile—Christian and non-Christian i» 
name, religious or ethical, or what not—are of 
those who recognize the divine leading in the heart 
of the individual and who must, therefore, reject 
all other leadership except as subordinate and 
temporary. Yet since the divine leader has shown 
himself in thousands of years to be one, not many, 
this so-called individualism has in it the possi- 
bilities of the most perfect unity. There can be 
no divisive quality in the differences of the fol- 
lowers of the Spirit. Its pathways do not radiate 
in a hundred sectarian ways. As the mariner 
with a compass does not fear to lose his directions, 
and ranges the wide seas; so the soul alive to the 
divine leadings does not fear to go astray. Though 
he walk through the valley of the shadow he does 
not fear; for the comforter is with him. We may 
find this larger fellowship in the Christian 
churches, orthodox and liberal; but independently 
of churches we may find it everywhere among 
those who serve. Religion is not primarily going 
to church or to meetings. This, indeed, is only a 
means to the end of religion, which is service. Only 
if men can serve better by them are churches even 
desirable. There is a glorious band of devoted 
men and women who have not found their places 
in organized religion, who yet serve their race, in- 
carnating yet again the spirit of Christ. Many of 
these should be with us—and might be with us if 
we cared as much for effective service, as we do 
for marking time, must be with us if we are not 
to end our marking time by marking the end of 
our time. We want them in membership not alone 
or chiefly for their sakes, but also for our own. 
We need men of independent life and strength to 
build on our traditions, to use and improve our 
machinery. They are all about us—shall we not 
invite their fellowship, offer them our galleries 
reviving the genuinely free ministry, by making 
a ministry free among us wherever and however 
we find it? Shall we not make our membership 
easier and freer? Shall we not realize that many 
would be glad of, and better for, our membership 
who do not care for our form of service. Attending 
meetings is for those who like it and need it; but 
the end and aim of a Christian body is to make 
the kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven. We 
need alliance with all—all—who will build with 
us in this act of creation. “Not those who say 
Lord, Lord—but those who do his will.” By love 
shall men know his disciples. Ye serve him by 
serving his little ones. Creeds, churches, meet- 
ings,traditions, are of value only in so far as they 
help us to do his will, make us more loving, and 
show us how to serve, 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It has been our custom, when 
a subject has been introduced, to have a free dis- 
cussion by those who are present. It is understood 
that every one who is present is a member of 
the Conference. I am sure Jesse Holmes would 
not consider that the last word has been said by 
him this morning; rather, that he has introduced 
the subject for this Conference to consider. The 
subject is now open for consideration. 

HENRY M. HAVILAND, New York City: Besides 
those texts given in the address we have just 
heard, some other phrases have been remembered 
by many in the audience. Among them, phrases 
like these: “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou salt be saved.” “Accept ye my flesh and 
drink my blood.” There may be a question in some 
minds as to what those mean, also. It seems to 
me they do not contradict in any way those selec- 
tions from the New Testament which were given 
by Jesse Holmes. They are essential parts of it. 
Ii seems to me that it does mean that we must be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, Lord and Saviour; but we 
must understand that what a man is, is not the 
body merely—that the flesh profiteth nothing, but 
what a man is, is what he thinks, what he says, 
and what he does. After Jesus said those words, 
that they must eat his flesh and drink his blood, 
his disciples queried with him about it. He said, 
What! does this trouble you? The flesh profiteth 
nothing. The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life, that is to say, “‘the 
teachings that I am giving to you, the teachings 
that I am uttering for you, are myself, you must 
eat and make them unto your body, make unto 
your flesh, make unto your living, make unto your- 
selves. Those teachings are the life; and those 
teachings must become part of you if you are to be 
saved; and those teachings of Jesus are the great 
thing; and if we believe in them so that they be- 
come part of ourselves, they shall save us. 

WILLIAM M. JACKSON, New York City: Among 
those words were these: “It is my meat and my 
drink to do the will of my Father.” And in his 
prayer to the Father, in which he revealed his own 
idea of the relationship of the human to the divine, 
he said, “Father, that they may be one with thee, 
as I am one with thee; I in thee, they in me.” In 
other words, I have shown them what I believe to 
be the relationship of the human to the divine: 
Father, that thy spirit may impress all human 


beings with the same idea—to be one with thee by ! 


doing thy will, as thou revealest that will to them. 

SARAH H. Norris, Wilmington, Del.: It had a 
far broader meaning at the time of Jesus; it meant 
every one who believed must be regenerated, must 
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have a new life. It did not simply mean that we 
must believethat there was such a person as Jesus; 
but it meant a new life they must enter into. 
Meant, no doubt, his life and his spirit. 
EMMA L. HIGGINS, West Chester, Pa. : 
“There’s a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone; 
All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 
I care not what his temples or his creeds 
One thing holds firm and fast 
That, into his faithful heap of days and deeds 
The soul of a man is cast.” 

ELLWooD RosBeEerRTs, Norristown, Pa.: I am 
thankful for this clear, able, exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the ideas and ideals of modern Quakerism. 
Let the dead past bury its dead. Never poet or 
prophet uttered a clearer note. “Act, act in the 
living present—heart within, and God o’erhead.” 
We have dwelt too long, friends, too much in the 
past, entirely too much. Let us move on to the 
higher destiny of which our prophet has just spok- 
en in this paper. 

S. ELISABETH STOVER, New York City: Common 
honesty, common aspiration for the higher and 
nobler things is a ground of fellowship upon which 
all the world can meet; and there can be no true 
fellowship without honesty; there can be no true 
fellowship without sympathy and without com- 
mon aspiration and recognition of something 
higher than ourselves toward which we are striv- 
ing, and seeking to understand. 

CHARLES F. UNDERHILL, Brooklyn, N. Y.: That 
part of the address which illustrated how a sense 
of larger fellowship can be expressed by a freer 
use of our meeting-house properties is of especial 
interest. That is something we have come to only 
in very recent times; but I regard it as one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times that in the larger 
cities our meeting-houses and the adjoining yards 
are now offered freely during the summer for the 
use of boys and girls who have no other place to 
play but in the street; for small children who have 
no privileges whatever in the line of kindergarten 
and of manual] training while they are young. 

In New York our meeting-house is opposite one 
of the largest Episcopal! Churches in the city. 
They have the machinery, but not the outside 
room for doing all the good work that they want 
to do during the summer. They have this sum- 
mer, with their own machinery for making the 
best use of it, the use of our meeting-house 
ground; and there can be no estimating in ad- 
vance the great good that may go out of that par- 
ticular form of expression for a sense of larger 
fellowship. 
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JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md.: I un- 
derstand that the fundamental principle which 
Dr. Holmes gave in his statement as the one upon 
which the Society of Friends is based, is that God 
is a spirit, and that he has created in man a spir- 
itual nature, and that there is an immediate and 
direct communication from the Father to the cre- 
ated, his children, and that this is the light, that 
it is the voice, it is the light spoken of by John 
when he said, “It is the true light, that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” It is the 
same power that Jesus referred to when he told 
his disciples to take no thought of how or what 
they should speak, for it shall be given them in 
the selfsame hour. It is the still small voice that 
Elisha heard above the din. It is this that speaks 
to the human scul; it is this that brings unity, and 
not division. I might illustrate my point by a 
little story that I heard; it may be familiar to 
you. A boy found an egg in the field and took it 
home with him and placed it under a hen; and in 
the course of time a young eagle was hatched. It 
grew up with the poultry of the barnyard and be- 
came, as it were, one of them; but, after awhile, 
it heard a noise; it heard a voice which was unfa- 
miliar to it, but it unsettled it. And, again, the 
next day, this voice was heard from the 
high mountain peaks; it had such an effect upon it 
that it left its old accustomed poultry of the barn- 
yard and started, with powers that it knew not 
of, and went to the mountain-tops where that voice 
came from. This is the voice that appears to the 
son of man. 

LAVINIA C. HOOPES, West Chester, Pa.: To me 
the keynote of this address is integrity—integrity 
of thought; I have recently been reading the auto- 
biographical notes of that great woman, Jane Ad- 
dams, of Hull House; and the reading of the mas- 
ter influence on her life, of her father’s influence, 
especially of her father’s warning to her, “Be 
careful to be entirely honest in your spiritual 
matters; hold steadfast only to that which is 
really true to you’’; and that, she seemed to feel 
has been the strong impulse of her life—the sim- 
ple directness in doing what she believed was 
right, was God’s work. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
You cannot have forgotten that four days ago 
there was a strange cloud over the earth; it 
seemed as though the sun could never come 
through it again. This morning, the atmosphere 
is as clear as can be, and the sun is shining all 
about us. I feel that this paper that Dr. Holmes 
has given us, has penetrated the clouds of uncer- 
tain thinking and doubtful belief—penetrated it 
with his clear, honest statement in a way that 








would justify the longest journeys we have taken 
to come here, if from this hour the conference 
were dispersed. 

I feel that we owe him a debt of gratitude for 
the wonderful clearness of his statement, the help 
that he must have given us in methods of thought, 
but, most of all, this clear method of thought is 
based upon a solid foundation of right feeling and 
aspiration: the thought has come out of a life 
that is lived constantly, as I know, toward God. 
He has shown us the way, this morning. 


JOHN L. THOMAS, Pendleton, Ind.: One grand 
expression of our elder brother, was, “I have 
many things to tell you; but ye can not bear them 
yet.” Our brother, Jesse Holmes, and many 
others profess to believe and follow the same light 
and guidance that Jesus spoke of, and that George 
Fox, later, spoke of; hence we have arrived at a 
period in our religious experience when we can 
fully endorse this higher fellowship. Let us then 
remember that nineteen centuries, nearly, have 
passed since many of the expressions that we find 
in the Bible were uttered; and we now must live 
in the twentieth century, and be led and guided 


then there will be no quibbling about doctrinal 
matters. 


ABEL MAHAN, Trenton, N. J.: I think Dr. Jesse 
Holmes has given us a great deal of light on the 
subject. I had always thought that the birth and 
death of Jesus were of very little importance to 
us as compared with his life; his life is what is to 
influence our lives and be of service to us in our 
passing through life. The traditions are of little 
importance to us, except that we may profit by the 
errors of our forefathers. 

“Time makes ancient good uncouth: 


He must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


SAMUEL P. ZAvitTz, Coldstream, Canada: I was 
much interested in what Dr. Holmes said in re- 
gard to the changes which had taken place in the 
methods of the missionaries to our foreign coun- 
tries. 

Nearly twenty years ago there went from our 
neighborhood a young doctor as a missionary; 
and he has been back three times, I think. I can 
see great changes in his life and in his methods, 
and especially the last time, only a few weeks ago. 
He went away, a narrow orthodox; he came back 
a broad Christian; through the life which he lived 
there among these people he became broadened. 
They had been teaching him. There is a large fel- 
lowship between thousands among all denomina- 
tions. I know of men in the different denomina- 
tions with whom I can fellowship thoroughly ; and 


by the revealing will of our Heavenly Father; . 
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that feeling is broadening and deepening; and I 
think our Friend’s address to-day is along that 
line, and along the right line. Such thoughts draw 
us largely nearer together; and the world is work- 
ing that way; the things which draw men together 
are finer and better than the things which keep 
them apart. 


WILLIAM G. BROWN, Toronto, Canada: I confess 
to an admiration for many of the characteristics 
of the past—among them, courage and fellow- 
ship; and I believe those two things are very need- 
ful at the present time to this Society. I would 
that we had more of the old-time courage and the 
old-time fellowship. I hope that we will expe- 
rience more of that here during this conference. 
We have had a manifestation of it already, I think, 
in the address that was given. I admire the cour- 
age; I admire the candid, the lucid exposition of 
the lines of demarcation throughout the religious 
world that was presented to us this morning in 
the address. 

And now it has occurred to me that this can be 
rendered a little practical; and I have the courage 
to say that as I do not observe, or have not, upon 
the program, any special provision for the fel- 
lowship of young people at this time; and know- 
ing that there are a large number of children and 
young people here, I frankly say that if I am not 
mistaken, and if I may be permitted to give a hint, 
that it would afford me great pleasure to see some 
provision made by those in authority here, for the 
youthful members of this gathering to get togeth- 
er as soon as possible and enter into fellowship. 


EDWIN A. HOLMES, Mickleton, N. J.: I am 
forcibly reminded of a declaration that was made 
by an eminent but much persecuted Friend, Lu- 
cretia Mott. In addressing a large assemblage of 
persons she declared that the standard of creeds 
and forms must be lowered, while that of truth 
and justice must be made higher and higher; and 
I am led to believe, because of what I read in the 
religious papers of the day, what I hear ex- 
pressed in gatherings like this, that that raising of 
standard is being made, and may it continue to go 
on and on until the standard of truth and justice 
is raised even higher and higher, and over the 
whole family of mankind. 


WILLIAM M. JACKSON, New York City: I would 
like to call your attention to the fact that the in- 
creasing desire of all religious people toward a 
more general fellowship, has its origin not in 


creeds. Creeds are disturbing, having diversified 
the various sects so that they are becoming almost 
unnumbered, even among Christian people; but as 
Paul said to those who believed in a diversity of 


deities, there is one God.over all, through all, and 
in you all; and this God still lives with us—the 
God that directs the human conscience, the God 
that makes for unity, the God that has placed 
this desire in the hearts of all religious people to 
break down all barriers which separate them and 
make them one in inclination, to be charitable to 
all who revere the will of God in their own souls, 
and to unite with all who would serve him in the 
way in which they are led by his spirit. 

FLORENCE TITTENSOR, Trenton, N. J.: It has 
seemed to me that the democracy of our religious 
belief never showed itself more clearly than it 
has done this morning; and that we ought to rise 
higher in our intellectual attitude toward spir- 
itual needs. We should be glad of the privilege 
given to us to stand here without quibble, and to 
speak the things that are upon our hearts and 
minds. 

SUSAN W. JANNEY, Philadelphia, Pa.: I fully 
agree with the sentiment that has been expressed 
—that if, from this meeting, we should turn our 
faces homeward we should be amply repaid for 
having come. We are grateful for this clear and 
honest statement of our faith. Truly, 

We are drawing near 

Unatlased boundaries of a larger sphere; 
In awe we wait, as knowledge leads us on 
Into the full effulgence of the dawn. 

JOSEPH FLOWERS, Wayne, Pa.: It seems to me 
that we can never fully realize this thing of great- 
er fellowship until we come to fully appreciate 
and understand and absorb into our spiritual na- 
tures the great thought: In essentials, unity; in 
non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity. 

BENJAMIN F. MILLER, Sandy Spring, Md.: 
Some years ago while attending Westtown Board- 
ing School, I read a little verse which has been 
long dormant somewhere ever since. It has come 
to my memory; and it seems to me it furnishes a 
common ground from which we can all under- 
stand this question of ownership and brotherhood 
and fellowship. It is: 

“A man of subtle learning 
Asked a peasant if he knew 
Where was the internal evidence 
Which proved his Bible true. 
The words of disputatious art 
Had never reached his ear: 
He laid his hand upon his heart 
And answered simply, ‘Here!’” 

MARY TRAVILLA, West Chester, Pa.: I wish to 
express my appreciation of the fearless and hon- 
est statements of our friend, Jesse H. Holmes. It 
seems to me that they mark an epoch in our his- 
tory, and are worthy of our most penetrating and 
deepest consideration. 
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C. LINDLEY HUNT, Chappaqua, N. Y.: I am of- 
ten asked, What do Friends believe? What is their 
creed? And my answer to that would be, that 
their belief is in service. The larger fellowship 
that we have had emphasized; and any belief, any 
creed that we may formulate, can come only in 
the divine light of serving. We must not let any 
tradition or any conservatism hold us back from 
the grasping and realizing just what that is. And 
so I fee] that our belief should be in service, in 
doing the things that God gives us to do to-day, 
in living the light that God gives us to-day, regard- 
less of what may have been the light that he gave 
us yesterday. We need not define a creed, if we 
live in the larger life and service. Jesus did not 
condemn Thomas because he did not believe. 
Neither will God condemn us if he doesn’t give 
us evidence to believe; and so we should be open 
to that larger brotherhood, that larger concep- 
tion of fellowship, that should make the world 
one in spirit. 

HANNAH THOMPSON, Wilmington, Del.: May 
it not be that the dependence upon creeds and sec- 


tarian differences is what Paul meant when he | 


gave us the law that when we were fullgrown we 
should put away childish things? It has already 
been said that it is the sects that disturb the spirit 
and have hindered the larger light of fellowship 
and of love amongst Christian people. Has the 
time not come when we are fullgrown men and 
women, while reaching out toward that fuller 
growth that shall unite all men and all women? 
May we not put away the childish things and grow 
and thrive upon the things of the spirit, the higher 
things of love and of fellowship that are all uniting 
and helpful in their manifestations? 

ELIZABETH LLOYD, Lansdowne, Pa.: I am glad 
that the time has come when we are ready to give 
our own message clearly. In some of our former 
conferences our concern has largely been to em- 
phasize the things that we hold in common with 
the older religious denominations. And that is 
a good thing todo. But we want especially to give 
out our own message clearly, and that has been 
done this morning. If we have any creed, it is 
simply this: that God speaks directly to every 
human soul, and every soul that listens to the di- 
vine voice within must be obedient to the individ- 
ual message—must believe the truth that is re- 
vealed to him individually, and must not be con- 
strained into professing to believe something else; 
and if we are obedient to this individual revelation 
we must inevitably grow, and thus our belief will 
change gradually from year to year. Our message 
to the world is that every human soul must be left 
at liberty to grow. 
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HENRY W. WILBUR, Swarthmore, Pa.: I feel that 
possibly it might be a good thing for some of us 
to have the courage to confess that we are not com- 
petent to engage in a snap discussion on the phil- 
osophy that we have heard this morning; and | 
have exactly that courage. I have nothing to say 
whatever about the philosophy in the address o} 
Dr. Holmes; but the practical things that pertain 
to us as a people I want to say just a word about. 
That is, that if every Friend in this company will 
go back to his individual meeting and neighbor- 
hood and turn the meeting-house over to the uses 
of that neighborhood for the diviner and better 
things, we need not worry a minute about defini- 
tions or doctrines or statistics. The whole matter 
will take care of itself. I think I happen to know 
that there is not a Friendly neighborhood in this 
country, I do not believe there is in Canada, or 
anywhere, where there doesn’t exist in that nefgh- 
borhood the immediate need of the establishment 
of a conscious fellowship and helpfulness to the 
men and women in that community. If anybody 
tells you that the desire for higher spiritual levels 
has disappeared from the mind of man, don’t you 
believe it. The trouble is that the disposition to 


_ hunt for higher spiritual levels where they are not, 


has disappeared. You should help establish a spir- 
itual center in these Friendly neighborhoods, and 
members will flock to you in abundance. 

There are as many men and women in the world 
to-day hungering and thirsting for the contact 
with kindred spirits as there ever were. The 
minute we put off our spiritual aloofness, and 
consider that the things of the spirit are common 
things, that they belong to all ranks and condi- 
tions of men, the response will come. If you will 
take back Jesse Holmes’ plain suggestion as to 


_ the working of the better things in our meeting- 


houses, it won’t make very much difference wheth- 
er we understand all his philosophy, or all of his 
criticism, or all of his history. The human soul 
is deeper and wider and better than anybody’s 
philosophy, and its needs transcend anybody’s 
scheme. I have said these things many times 
at these conferences, and I simply say them in or- 
der to make you believe that I believe them and in 
the long run hoping that you may believe them. 
Let the members of this Society go home and get 
busy building a spiritual light in their meeting- 
houses and letting it shine there, an invitation to 
the weary and the wayward and even the wicked, 
that they may there get the light and the impulse 
which they need. Then the better days of this So- 
ciety are before us and not behind us. 

We must remember that during the formative 
period of this body the founders understood the 
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divine law of contact. They came in touch with 
men and with women; and the fellowship of the 
first fifty years came so easily and so naturally 
that we scarcely had the shell of an organization. 
Anybody who went to meeting regularly was a 
Friend, and anybody who spoke at all helpfully in 
the meeting was a vocal minister, and we had the 
genuine fellowship. 

| am accused sometimes of being radical. I 
think I am the most conservative man, possibly, 
in this body. I think that what we need to do now 
is not so much to do new things as to do the splen- 
did things that were done in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the midst and in the spirit of the twentieth 
century. 

SECOND SESSION. 
Seventh Month 7th, 8 P. M. 
The meeting gathered into silence at 8.02 p. m. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Perhaps no subject is more 
in the minds of the people at large at present than 
the social side of religion; and we have selected 
for the topic to-night ‘“‘Social Religion; A Discus- 
sion of the Place of Social Welfare in a Religious 
Program.” The address will be by Dr. Scott Near- 
ing, of the Department of Economics, Swarth- 
more College, and the University of Pennsylvania; 
and after the presentation of the subject by Dr. 
Nearing, it will be thrown open, as usual, for dis- 
cussion by the members of the conference. It 
gives me pleasure, therefore, at this time, to 
present Dr. Scott Nearing to our Conference. 


SOCIAL RELIGION. 


ScoTT NEARING: You have asked me to talk 
about social and economic facts in their relation 
te the work of a religious conference. Such a re- 
quest is one of the most hopeful signs of a most 
hopeful age. I deeply appreciate the honor of be- 
ing asked to bring these social facts before you; 
and I rejoice to think of the change in your view- 
point and activities which must inevitably follow 
from a fuller realization of the facts of the society 
in which you live. 

What is social religion? What is the relation 
to modern socia] facts? In the time allotted this 
evening, I shall attempt to answer those two ques- 
tions. 

A concept of social welfare and human brother- 
hood dominates the religions of the western world, 
and furnishes the ethical basis upon which we 
have constructed western civilization. This social 
welfare doctrine was made a part of religion by 
Jesus in far-off Galilee; for it was he who said, 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of 
old time, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth; but I say unto you, love your enemies.” 


Again, “Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Jesus preached a social religion, a religion of 
co-operation, brotherhood, neighborliness; the 
thought underlying Jesus’ social doctrine was a 
social thought, a thought of the welfare of society 
at large; and a discussion of social religion may 
justly start with the teachings of Jesus. 

What were the social teachings of Jesus? What 
thought underlay his social doctrine? He walked 
through the cornfield with his disciples, one Sab- 
bath morning; and his disciples plucked the ears 
of corn and ate them, for they were hungry; and 
the fault-finding scribes and pharisees hurried 
over to Jesus and said, “Behold, thy disciples do 
that which is not lawful upon the Sabbath day.” 
Then Jesus uttered that memorable phrase which 
summarizes his whole social doctrine: “The Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” Religion was made for man, not man for 
religion. The Sabbath was instituted to be a day 
of rest; and, behold, you scribes, pharisees, have 
converted it into a day of wearisome, endless ob- 
servance of meaningless rules and traditions. Re- 
ligion was made for man, not man for religion. 
Stop sacrificing humanity on the altar of your 
ironbound creeds. Serve society instead of re- 
quiring social service. For it is only by social 
service that the church can maintain its own. 

Would you fully comprehend the social teach- 
ings of Jesus? Then recollect his attitude toward 
social problems. The self-satisfied, smug con- 
ceit of a superior social class was an abomination 
to him. “Two men went up into the temple to 
pray; the one a pharisee, the other a publican. 
And the pharisee prayed thus with himself: Lord, 
I thank thee that I am not as other men are, adul- 
terers,extortioners, unjust, even as this publican. I 
fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all that I 
possess. But the publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, 
but smote upon his breast, saying, ‘““God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.’’ And Jesus said, ‘‘I say to you 
that this man went down justified, rather than the 
other; for every one that exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.” 

They that trust in riches are not sure of the 
kingdom of heaven. Gold, jewels, fine raiment, all 
must alike be left when you start that last jour- 
ney; and whether you be rich or poor, bond or 
free, you must stand naked before your God. Your 
social position in life will be forgotten and you 
will be judged as a man and in that day, “What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Jesus emphasized 
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the same thought when he said, “Woe unto you, 
scribes and pharisees, hypocrites; for ye devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretense make long 
prayers. Therefore, ye shall receive the greater 
damnation.” 

There is one incident in the career of Jesus that 
stands out above all of the others, in its portrayal 
of his sympathy and love and understanding. 
They brought to him a social outcast, a woman 
taken in adultery; and they said, ‘““Moses in the 
law commanded that such should be stoned, but 
what sayest thou?” Jesus stooped down, and 
with his finger wrote in the sand; and when they 
continued asking him, he lifted up himself and 
said, “He that is without sin among you, let him 
cast the first stone.” And their own consciences 
convicted them, their own hypocrisy drove them 
out; and they departed and left Jesus alone with 
the woman. Then, standing up again, seeing that 
all of the rest were gone, he said, ‘Woman, where 
are these thine accusers? Doth no man condemn 
thee?” And she said, ““No, my Lord.” Then, said 
Jesus gently unto her, “Neither do I condemn 
thee. Go, and sin no more.” 

America reeks with prostitution to-day. Girls 
are let down, pushed and dragged down, into an 
inferno that beggars description; and society and 
the church draws back the hen: of its garment and 
passes by on the other side, forgetting that it was 
Jesus who said, Neither do I condemn thee. 

You recollect Jesus’ attitude toward unfortu- 
nates; we have many of them. A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell 
among thieves, which stripped him of his rai- 
ment and departed, leaving him half dead. By 
chance there came by a priest, and he passed by on 
the other side; and a Levite, who passed by on the 
other side; but a certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was, bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his beast, 
took him to an inn, and took care of him; and on 
the morrow, when he departed, he took out two- 
pence and gave them to the landlord, and said, 
“Whatsover thou spendest more, when I come 
again I will repay thee.” And Jesus, turning to 
the lawyer who had tempted him, said, “Which 
was neighbor to him that fell among thieves?” 
And the lawyer said, “He that showed mercy on 
him.” Then said Jesus, “Go, and do thou like- 
wise.” 

Go and do thou likewise. You think that in- 
junction was meant to apply only to Jerusalem? 
And Jericho? Or, might it mean New York and 
Baltimore, and even Ocean Grove? Do you think 
it means me? Do you think it means you? Go 
and do thou likewise. 
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There are two occasions on which Jesus sum- 
marizes his whole religion, his whole social reli. 
gion. A young man came to him and said, “What 
shall I do that I may have eternal life?” Jesus 
replied: ‘Keep the commandments.” The young 
man said, “I have done that from my youth up”; 
and Jesus, looking on him, loved him, and said, 
“One thing thou lackest: go and sell all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and come and follow 
me.” Jesus was teaching, preaching and healing; 
and if the young man had followed him, he would 
have been expressing his religion in social service. 
The young man asked, “What shall I do that I may 
have eternal life?” and Jesus said, the best thing 
you can do is to serve humanity. 


Then there is another occasion on which a law- 
yer came to Jesus and said, “which is the first and 
great commandment?” And Jesus said, “The first 
commandment is thou shalt love thy God; and the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. Love God, and show your love of God 
through serving your neighbor; so does Jesus sum- 
marize his social religion; so does he describe the 
foundation stone upon which he has erected his 
social welfare doctrine. Love, Co-operation, 
Brotherhood, Neighborliness. We profess, most 
of us, to be Christians. We profess to follow the 
teachings of Jesus. There are his teachings— 
“Go, and do thou likewise.” “Love thy God; show 
thy love by service to thy neighbor.” Can we ap- 
ply that social religion to our modern social] facts? 
Can we adapt that social teaching to the things 
that surround us every day? Let us see. 

Supposing that Jesus should come to America 
to-night. To any of our great cities—New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. Would he enter our gor- 
geous churches? Would he teach? Would he 
preach? Would he heal? Would he love? Beau- 
tiful buildings, exquisite windows, divine singing; 
but how is that church built? Who gave that win- 
dow? Who pays your salaries? There are steel 
mills in Pittsburg working 12 hours a day, seven 
days a week. Are you a stockholder of United 
States Steel? Do you drop an offering into the 
collection box? You thought that you dropped in 
gold or silver; but it was the bloody sweat of a 
fellow-being, toiling all night beside the roar of a 
blast furnace, sacrificed on your altar of modern 
industry. There are silk mills in the hard coal 
regions near Scranton working all night and it is 
midnight; the little children, boys and girls, are 
sent out into the darkness together to freshen up 
for the next six hours’ toil. Do you hold silk- 
mill bonds? Those are children’s bodies and chil- 
dren’s souls that you clip with your coupons; and 
your tithe to the house of God reeks with the deg- 
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radation of future generations. There are tene- 
ments in every city in the land, broken, insanitary. 
ill ventilated, vile, squalid; are you the landlord? 
Has that fire escape been repaired? Has that 
drainage been improved? Is that cellar still filled 
with filth and disease? Then it was you who gave 
that window. The angels on it seem besmirched 
with the misery of men and women and little chil- 
dren. ““Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, hypo- 
crites, for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretense make long prayers. Therefore shall ye 
receive the greater damnation.” 

Beautiful buildings, exquisite windows, and di- 
vine singing; but Charles Rand Kennedy very per- 
tinently asks, “Do you think any blessing is going 
to rest upon a church whose very stone reeks with 
the bloody sweat and anguish of men and women 
that the wealth of men like that have driven to de- 
spair? Shall we found God’s altar upon the bones 
of harlots, plaster it up with the slime of sweating 
dens in the slums, and turn it over for a gaming 
table to the dice of gamblers and of thieves?” 

You cannot establish a Christian church upon 
the mangled bodies of overworked men and wo- 
men. You cannot found a social religion on the 


proceeds of social injustice. 
But supposing that Jesus should come to-night, 
and enter such a Christian church, what would 


be his sensations? Listen to this parable, writ- 
ten by a gentle, unflinching champion of human 
brotherhood, James Russell Lowell: 


Said Christ our Lord, “I will go and see 

How men, my brethren, believe in me.” 

He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made himself known to the children of earth. 


Then said the chief priests and rulers and kings, 
“Behold, now, the Giver of all good things; 
Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread; 

And in palace chambers, lofty and rare, 

They lodged him and served him with kingly fare; 


Great organs surged through arches dim 

Their jubilant floods in praise of him, 

And in church and palace and judgment hall, 
He saw his own image high over all. 


But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 
And from under the heavy foundation stones 
The son of Mary heard bitter groans; 


And in church and palace and judgment hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider, and yet more wide, 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 
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“Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 
And think ye that building shall endure 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 


“With gates of silver and bars of gold 
Ye have fenced my sheep from their father’s fold: 
I have heard the dropping of their tears, 
In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 


“O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt: 
We built but as our fathers built. 

Behold, thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole,.through all the land.’’ 
Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin; 


These set he in the midst of them; 
And, as they drew back their garment-hem 
For fear of defilement, “Lo, here,” said he, 
‘‘The images ye have made of me!”’ 

Jesus took two persons, a helpless girl and a 
haggard man, and set them in the midst, and said, 
“Behold, the products of your Christian civiliza- 
tion—the images that you are producing of me.” 

Lowell was a reformer. And reformers are 
said to be cackling geese. There are not any girls 
like that in America to-day. No haggard men 
here now. Perhaps in Russia, or maybe in Eng- 
land, but not in the United States. Oh, no! and 
then, besides, Lowell lived a long whiie ago. Such 
people may have existed then, but not to-day. 

I came here to-night to tell you that such peo- 
ple do exist, here and in your society, and that be- 
cause they exist and because their existence is un- 
necessary, and because you profit by their exist- 
ence, that therefore you are responsible for their 
continuance; and I would to God that I had tie 
tongue of men and angels that I might make those 
people live before you in such a light that you 
would never cease this warfare as good Samari- 
tans until the last of them had vanished from 
our land. 

But why talk in such a strain? This is a pros- 
perous nation; our factories turn out fifteen bil- 
lion dollars of wealth in a year, our mines two 
billions more; doesn’t our foreign commerce ex- 
ceed fifty million tons? Each year our farmers 
harvest three billion bushels of corn and a billion 
bushels of oats and wheat; and even the chickens 
contribute to the national prosperity ten thou- 
sand million eggs a year. Are we not destroying 
hog cholera in the West, wiping out the boll weevil 
in the South, and conserving the lobster crop of 
Maine for the indigestion of future generations? 
Our nation’s wealth is represented by a hundred 
and twenty billions of dollars. Surely, this is a 
prosperous nation. 
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But, stay! Do you remember the conversation in 
Dickens’ “Hard Times” between Mr. McChoakem- 
child, the schoolmaster, and little Sissy Jupe, the 
circus rider’s daughter? Mr. McChoakemchild 
says, “Now, this school-room is a nation; and in 
this nation are twenty millions of money. Girl 
number twenty—Ain’t this a prosperous nation, 
and ain’t you in a thriving state?” And little Sissy 
Jupe (girl number twenty) says, that she can’t 
tell whether this is a prosperous nation, and 
whether she is in a thriving state, until she knows 


who has the money, and whether any of it is hers. - 


This is a prosperous nation, as I have just told 
you—a land flowing with milk and honey; a land 
of plenty. Tell me, little Sissy Jupe, down in the 
slums of some great prosperous city, isn’t this a 
prosperous nation, and aren’t you in a thriving 
state? There is plenty of everything in this big 
United States, plenty of ability; plenty of genius; 
plenty of natural resources—coal, oil, iron, water 
power, forests; plenty of factories; plenty of 
money; plenty of opportunities; plenty of leisure, 
plenty of enjoyment. Plent of child’s labor, plenty 
of sweat shops, plenty of unemployment, plenty of 
vice, plenty of poverty, plenty of misery! 

I repeat, this is a land of great plenty; but an 
analysis of that plenty reveals some incongruous 
facts. First, ability and genius are distributed 
evenly through all sections of the population. Na- 
ture did that. Second, the natural resources, leis- 
ure, opportunities, are possessed by a small class. 
Man did that. Third, the child labor, overwork, 
poverty and misery, are the possessions of a large 
class; and man did that. Fourth, those who have 
natural resources, leisure, and opportunities, have 
not child labor, poverty and misery, and those who 
have child labor, poverty and misery have not nat- 
ural resources, leisure and opportunities. And 
we may therefore summarize the situation by say- 
ing that in this prosperous nation, in this land of 
plenty of enjoyment, plenty of child’s labor, plenty 
given to all indiscriminately of ability and genius ; 
man, the all-wise, has improved upon nature and 
in his distribution of economic goods he has given 
to one class plenty of heaven and to another class 
plenty of hell. And the heaven of natural re- 
sourees, leisure, opportunities, which you enjoy,— 
the heritage of the well to do, and the rich, is 
founded upon the hell of child labor, poverty and 
misery, which is the lot of the poor. 

Perhaps you think I am overstating the mat- 
ter. Then let us descend from the mountains of 
hyperbole and rhetoric to the valleys of dry facts 
and statistics. If I can show you helpless girls 
and haggard men in America to-day, your social 
religion demands that you take action. Your duty 
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as good Samaritans is unmistakable. 

There is no more severe test of a civilization 
than its standard of living; because no one thing 
will make men low-browed, stunted and haggard 
so quickly as insufficient food, clothing and shel- 
ter. Last year our farmers harvested nine bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of agricultural products; and 
yet in every industrial center of the land people 
are starving. No, they don’t starve to death. That 
is the insidious part of it. If they dropped dead 
in the streets it would be so hideously obvious that 
you would be forced to do something. But the 
men go to the saloons to satisfy their cravings for 
food; and in wretched hovels to which, perhaps, 
your rent-checks owe their origin, they bring into 
the world children who perpetuate the poverty 
and squalor and wretchedness of their parents. 

How much did you pay for dinner to-night? 
How much did your dinner cost? Perhaps seven- 
ty-five cents, perhaps one dollar, perhaps a dollar 
and a-half. Do you know what the dollar and a- 
half will really buy—does really buy—in this 
prosperous country? Let me tell you. 

They have been making an investigation in the 
big cities ‘where children appear to be undernour- 
ished; they have been looking into the surround- 
ings of the home. There was one New York fam- 
ily, from which two children appeared in the 
schools undernourished; and they looked into the 
home conditions. This is what they found. The 
mother was a widow, earning $6.00 a week, scrub- 
bing saloons. She had two children to support. 
She was sober, hard-working, industrious. Let 
me read you the menu of that family for one 
week. Sunday breafast: Dry bread, and tea, no 
milk; dinner, soup from soup bones and potatoes, 
bread; supper, bread and tea, no milk. Monday 
breakfast, bread and tea, no milk; dinner, fried 
potatoes in lard, and gravy made from left-over 
soup; supper, bread and tea, condensed milk in 
the tea. That night they bought a can of con- 
densed milk. Tuesday breakfast, bread and tea, 
condensed milk; dinner, boiled rice, with tomatoes 
canned; supper, bread and tea, condensed milk. 
Wednesday breakfast, bread and tea, condensed 
milk; dinner, boiled potatoes and soup, tomatoes; 
supper, bread and tea, condensed milk. That night 
the condensed milk ran out. Thursday, bread for 
breakfast, and tea, no milk; dinner, bread and mo- 
lasses; supper, bread and tea, no milk. Friday 
breakfast, bread and tea, no milk; dinner, boiled 
cabbage; supper, bread and tea, no milk. Satur- 
day breakfast, bread and tea, no milk; dinner, 
bread and potatoes; supper, bread and tea, no 
milk. 


(To be continued next week on page 17 of the Supplement.) 
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Seventh.—That Friends should be intent upon that love 
‘country which demands the daily tribute of lives devoted 
her interests in building up the character which ex- 
teth a nation. 

Kighth.—That this Conference expresses its sympathy 

th Friends upon the Pacific Coast of the United States 
nd Canada in their attempt to prevent the growth of 
racial animosities, from which the excitement of the mo- 
ment may produce a war which will be'the regret of the 

nturies. 

Ninth.—This Conference would also express its sym- 
pathy with the efforts of the work of the Anglo-German 
i'riendship Committee, and utters the hope that Friends 
in America will grasp the opportunity afforded them by 
the presence of great numbers of all nationalities as citi- 
zens of the United States and Canada, to exert an in- 
juence on the mother countries, which shall foster a spirit 
of mutual confidence and trust between the nations. 

Tenth.—This Conference recommends that Friends ev- 
erywhere make special effort. to obtain representations upon 
the delegations to the next Hague Conference, with a 
view to presenting to that body their conception of the 
teaching of Jesus in to the treatment of our 
brother, and with special devotion to every movement look- 
ng toward the substitution of law for brute force and the 
calm spirit of courts of arbitral justice for the heated pas- 
sions of the battlefield. 
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FRIENDS’ BUSINESS METHODS. 

[From Wilson S. Doan’s paper at the Whitewater Cen- 
tennial, “The Elements of Strength in a Friends’ Business 
Meeting.”’] 

We often labor under the fallacy that the ma- 
jority should rule. The majority has no mere 
right to rule wrong than the Pope. A rule by ea? 
jerity is often inconsistent with rule by unity. 
Friends’ meetings were never designed to be con- 
trolled by majorities, and the counting teller and 
the ballot box have no more place in a meeting 
of Friends than a fortune wheel. 

Upon the other hand, a presiding clerk or min- 
ister or elder, has no right to assume the author- 
ity of bishop or priest, and control the action of 
the meeting, for that cannnot be reconciled with 
the idea of unity. A meeting that says we prefer 
no action unless it can be practically united action 
is the most democratic organization in the world. 
Have we ever stopped to think that after all this 
idea is not unique among Friends? We have long 
felt a pardonable pride in the integrity of our ju- 
dicial system. It is true that it has many errors. 
It often fails, but it is the best process human so- 
ciety has yet found whereby justice between man 
and man can be established. One of the bulwarks 
of this system is the right of trial at the hands of 
our peers. Judges become technical and equity 


and justice are sometimes in the: background, 
while legal technicalities take the place of real 
But the law asks the undivided action of 


merit. 
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twelve men. The law says if there cannot be the 
united action of twelve men, let there be no ac- 
tion. We must have an undivided jury. One man 
may prevent action, but it takes twelve to act. 
We want no divided verdict in our judicial system. 
Our forefathers thought the liberty, the prop- 
erty and the rights of the citizen should be pro- 
tected by an undivided jury, and the wisdom of it 
few men now question. It is the Gibraltar of our 
judicial system. If our property interests and 
our personal liberty in human society are best 
protected by the operation of an undivided jury 
system, how much more will our religious welfare 
be protected, nourished and developed by a reli- 
gious fellowship that acts as a unit. We need an 
undivided Church just as we need a united jury. 
But the analogy does not stop here. The jury 
must determine facts from the testimony. The 
clerk must determine judgment of the meeting 
from the expression given in the meeting. sut 
testimony is not counted. It is weighed. The 
jury must take into consideration the opportunity 
of the witness to see, ana.to hear, and to know, 
and to comprehend the thiftgs about which he is 
testifying. The juror must take into considera- 
tion also the witness’ ability\to understand and 
appreciate that which he did see or hear, together 
with his prejudices, his bias, histfrankness and his 
interests. And under this ruling the testimony 
of one witness who seCS™mgi.kmows and compre- 
hends may outweigh that of a n who have not 
been so favorably situated, ofwhosa. knowledge 
has been more limited. Ji4§ the province of the 
jury tu-weigh. The jtry can arrive at a true ver- 
dict in no other way. So it is the province of a 
clerk of a Friends’ meeting to weigh the expres- 
sions given in the meeting and to thus arrive at 
the judgment of the meeting. Then the judgment 
of the meeting becomes the weight of the meeting. 
If cases were to be determined by the number of 
witnesses produced upon the one side or the other, 
the sluiceways of temptation to subornation or 
perjury would be thrown wide open and the ju 
counting 
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would become but little more than a 
teller. 

We may count the birds that fly across our path, 
but we weigh the gold with which the com- 


merce of the world is carried on. 

Permit one illustration: The intelligent expres- 
sion of one carpenter or contractor as to the pric 
cf a proposed Meeting House would probably out- 
weigh that of all the ministers of the Yearly 
Meeting. The illustration is not intended as a 
reflection upon the intelligence of the ministry, 
but to establish the old Quaker idea that no meet 
ing can get at the truth of any proposition by 
mere majorities. 
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But it is sometimes insisted that this gives the 
clerk of the meeting too much power. If he gath- 
ers the judgment of the meeting by the weight of 
expressions given, he may call those expressions 
of greater weight that conform to his persona] 
view. But the clerk has not the power of contro! 
that the jury has. The jury must decide as to the 
greater or lesser weight, and the balance is often 
very nearly even. And the line as to where the 
preponderance lies is often a difficult one to de- 
termine, but the duty of the clerk in such cases 
is quite clear. He can only conform to the consti- 
tutional idea of unity and let his minutes show 
that the meeting was not prepared for action. He 
is relieved of the necessity of deciding closely di- 
vided questions. He cannot decide them one way 
or the other. On the other hand, if majorities con- 
trol, the weakest member might change the whole 
course of the meeting upon the most important 
question. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of Thomas 
Jefferson, the fact remains that if all Quakers are 
created equal, they lose the equality very early 
in life. But, on the other hand, in a true Friends’ 
meeting ambition of leadership has no place. 
Pride of opinion gives way to esteem of the opin- 
ion of others as better than our own. Rivalries 
and competition are done away with, and the gol- 
den rule established instead. Wealth, social po- 
sition and political preferment are all set aside, 
As a jury seeks to establish justice between man 
and man by its verdict, so a Friends’ meeting 
seeks to find the truth by the same unit formula. 
And it does not follow that the meeting reaches 
this by some mysterious and infallible superhu- 
man method as if it were a sealed verdict handed 
down from some power above, but it does follow 
that love and unity and charity are the psycho- 
logical roads over which the human mind travels 
to reach the divine light of truth, and al] truth 
is of God. 

A church thus united in its business meetings 
will never wander far into the paths of error. 

When the Society of Friends has stood in this 
highway of unity it has always been a power in 
the world. But when we have run off on some 
byway of our own egotism and called it revela- 
tion, or when we have gone down some alley of 
our own selfishness and called it the leading of 
the spirit, then division, dissension, weakness and 
decay have overtaken us. 








Only instinctive action is swift, sure and firm. 
For this reason we distrust the man who calculates 
his goodness. 
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| A VISIT OF FRIENDS TO THE PRESIDEN’ 
AFTER THE ASSASSINATION OF 
LINCOLN. 

[Dr. George Truman was one of a committee appoint 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to take to the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of War a messag 
prepared by the Yearly Meeting expressing the feeling o 
Friends in regard to the death of Abraham Lincoln. Th 
following is from a letter written by him to his wife, Sixt! 
month 8rd, 1865, and is furnished for publication by th 
family at the request of the Jntelligencer.] 

Without going into other matters, I shall pro- 
ceed with the details of our interesting visit to 
Washington which I know will be to thee, just 
now, of more importance than anything else | 
might write about. To begin then—at the depot 
at Broad and Prime streets, we all mustered near 
the time, and took our seats in the car in regular 
order, making quite a conspicuous looking party. 
The only incident on the way to report was the 
introduction at the “Relay House,” to a certain 
Major, who, with part of his command, had cap- 
tured “Altzerot,” one of the accomplices of Booth 
and now on trial at Washington. He was a neigh- 
bor of Richard Moore and Samuel G. Levick. As 
we approached and passed Bladensburg for three 
or four miles the country was dotted over with 
the encampments of Sherman’s army, which had 
been recently reviewed, and were now waiting 
for further orders, tending to the dismemberment 
of the army. It was quite a picturesque scene. 
although it did not come up to the ideas I had 
formed of the tented field. The “fly tent” being 
the one generally used, the whole army seemed to 
be crushed down to the earth, dwelling and lodg- 
ing in many low and loose places. The corrals 
of horses and masses of wagons loomed up occa- 
sionally in the dusky evening, showing that they 
were prepared for the transit of the immense ap- 
paratus required for such masses of men. War 
and its arrangements are tremendous affairs, 
look at it as you may. 

We were an hour behind time, having to move 
slowly for some reason in relation to the passing 
of masses of troops, whose cheers rang out upon 
the evening air as we rushed by each other almost 
like a shrill scream. There were some 12,000 that 
passed us, as we heard. When we arrived we 
found, to our comfort, our Friend Isaac Newton 
at the depot, who immediately led us out from the 
crowd and to D. Taylor’s, who was expecting us 
at his house. . 

We assembled in the East Room of the Presiden- 
tial Mansion at the hour agreed upon: When to 
our disappointment we found the President had 
gone to a Worship House in agreement with his 
request to the nation at large—that they assem- 
ble in their several places of worship. It appears 
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that in making the arrangements to meet us on 
that day he had forgotten it was the day he had 
set apart to be free from all secular and other 
employments. Isaac, ever watchful, concluded 
that we must try again before we abandoned our 
day’s work. So he called in upon the Secretary of 
War to ascertain if he was in his office and wheth- 
er he would be willing to receive us. He soon re- 
turned with information that he would see us at 
eleven o’clock. That hour soon came round. In 
the intermediate time we entered the several 
rooms open for inspection—Green, Bive. Red and 
East Rooms, all of which are fitted up in such 
manner as we might suppose—with a certain de- 
gree of splendor, but not at all superior to many 
private residences that I have been in. There 
was sufficient grandeur, however, to give char- 
acter to the place, the House of the Nation, and 
sufficient simplicity in that grandeur to say—this 
is a Republican Institution. The Secretary re- 
ceived us at the time agreed upon. Richard Moore 
had been named to lead at the interview with the 
Secretary, while my place was with the President. 
Feeling unwell, he came just before we started 
for the War Office to say that he would be unable, 
he thought, to take the position allotted him, and 
hoped I might do it for him, to which I consented, 
although I had had my mind from the service of 
leading in the conversation that might occur. 
After wending our way through guards with 
bayonets, muskets and lots of officers we were 
ushered into the private office of the Secretary; 
when being introduced by Isaac, I officiated in the 
same way to our friends, naming each, and where 
from; being seated the Secretary was obliged to 
turn from us and write a letter, which I hope had 
no mistake in it, for I found he made one on the 
envelope, which he tore up and arranged another. 
These men of the government are made to work 


































row and we felt that we especially of all others 
had been bereaved, seeing that our views and 
piinciples differed in degree from many of our 
fellow citizens, as we held a testimony in relation 
to war which forbade us to bear arms, ete. That 
our late worthy President had been able to appre- 
ciate our conscientious scruples in that respect 
and had become endeared to us in consequence, 
and also, from the manner of his reception of 
Friends when making their representations for 
the relief of some of their young men who had 
become subject by the law of draft, and had 
thereby been brought under military rule. We 
also felt under equal obligation to the Secretary, 
who, if we were rightly informed, had united in 
opinion with the President, and they had by their 
joint action, meliorated and softened the condi- 
tion of some who had been placed in the strait- 
ened position alluded to. That we had his memory 
endeared to us from his efforts in behalf of the 
down-trodden and oppressed slave, and were made 
to rejoice in the fact that that system of oppres- 
sion was about to cease forever, as was being 
made apparent from the movements now in agi- 
tation. That we felt him endeared to us in his 
manifestation of clemency in his administration 
of justice, so tempering it, that general satisfac- 
tion seemed to have resulted from all that had 
flown out from the generous impulses of his na- 
ture. And although but little was said in the ad- 
dress of which we were the bearers, and which 
at a proper time would be read in relation to the 
present government—yet I felt it right to say 
that the sympathy of Friends was with the Presi- 
dent and the members of his administration, in 
their present arduous and responsible duties of 
reorganizing and arranging such parts of the Na- 
tion as had become broken by the circumstances 
which had so fearlessly been at work. To obtain 
wisdom for so great a service seemed to us to be 















































































hard by us Republican exactors; but they that 
will lead must expect to do the work of a leader. 
The letter finished, he turned to us and intimated 
by his manner that he was ready. I then arose 
and informed him that we were a deputation from 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends which embraced 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and parts 
of Maryland, which annually assembled in Phila- 
delphia, and which had so done for the past cen- 
tury or more, and in consequence was generally 
known as the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia; 
that in the last session held in the month just 
passed, the fact of the death of our late and hon- 
ored President by a cruel and ruthless hand, was 
feelingly before us,—a company of 3,000 in num- 
bers, men and women, sitting in their respective 
meetings, that in common with the Nation at 
large, we had sympathized in the universal sor- 















































all important, but we believed that great fountain 
of Power was ever open, where all might apply 
and be liberally supplied, which we trusted, would 
be the earnest effort of the Secretary in every 
trying position. 

Clement Biddle then read the address, after 
which the Secretary addressed the deputation in a 
very impressive manner—by first expressing his 
obligations for this manifestation of interest of 
Friends, in those who had the arduous and re- 
sponsible duties of the government upon them. 
He fully comprehended the feeling which honored 
our late President, for no one had more ample 
opportunities than he had, perhaps, to know and 
to understand his worth. In relation to the pe- 
culiar position in which Friends were placed in 
respect to their conscientious scruples against 
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bearing arms he was fully cognizant, and he as- 
sured us that under like circumstances the same 
would be accorded again that had been. In re- 
spect to his action on the slave system he gave us 
to understand there would be no retraction by the 
present government of that which had been in- 
augurated by our lamented President. He stated 
that his own mind had been thoroughly imbued 
with sentiments averse to the slave system from 
his childhood,—his grand parents who were 
Friends, living in North Carolina, and who at 
that time were owners of some thirty slaves, but 
feeling the wrong of thus holding their fellow 
creatures in bondage were obliged to emigrate to 
Ohio, in order to carry out their design of eman- 
cipating them and placing them in positions by 
which their freedom should be a blessing to them. 
His whole speech was deeply impressive, evidently 
given under much feeling, in a low tone of voice 
and in which all the utterances made corre- 
sponded. 

Deborah F. Wharton then addressed him in 
some pointed observations, having relation to her 
fears that some seed of improper character might 
be introduced in the reorganization that was about 
to occur and that might te:minate and reproduce 
the same sorrowful conditions that had been real- 
ized, and out of which we were just emerging. The 
Secretary in answer to this referred again to the 
memory of his grandmother, who had been, he 
said, a minister in the Society of Friends, and 
whose memory and sentiments on the subject in 
question had become so engrafted into his being 
that while he had a part in the government there 
would be no retraction in any degree from the 
steps already taken, if he could prevent it. The 
different members of the deputation now ad- 
dressed him in short communications—expressions 
of their feelings of satisfaction or of sympathy, 
when the interview closed. It was altogether a 
very impressive scene, and one I presume very 
seldom furnished in the War Office. The Secre- 
tary was evidently much affected. I perceived his 
eyes to fill up with tears when adverting to the 
cruel death of his honored friend, and while he 
was speaking the same conditions seemed to ap- 
pear. I should have been glad if we could have 
had his speech as delivered. We now understood 
that Secretary Seward had a wish to take us all by 
the hand, though he felt too feeble to have any 
speaking, being unable himself to answer. We 
had not looked for such an introduction, suppos- 
ing it would not be proper in his peculiar state of 
health. We, however, proceeded to the Secretary 
of State’s office, where he had come on account of 
the business which it is his province to manage 
and which he attends to in some measure, now, 
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regularly. Taking the paper of address—lIsaac 
led me into his presence. I found him seated at 
a table in dressing-gown writing, his face al! 
seamed by the gashes of the knife of the desperat: 
would-be assassin, and which the wire suppor 
placed to sustain his broken jaw, only saved him 
from having his whole face mutilated, and cut to 
pieces. The wire patchwork is still worn thouy! 
not so closely meshed as when that daring at- 
tempt upon his life was made. 

I shook him by the hand, stating that we had 
come to Washington as a deputation from oui 
Yearly Meeting to offer our sympathy and feelings 
of sorrow, for the loss of our late honored Presi- 
dent, and although his name did not occur in th 
address which I held in my hand, yet we all felt 
an equal sympathy with him and his family in 
the grievous afflictions they had had and were 
now passing through, from the cruel invader o! 
his household. I then said I would read the ad- 
dress if he thought best,—if not, it would be left 
with him to read at his leisure, and this he thought 
best. I then returned and each one was then in- 
troduced separately,—and I understood some of 
our women had a few consoling and kind words 
to offer which were very gratifying to him. Isaac 
told me that the Secretary was exceedingly grat- 
ified with our visit, as he could not think of per- 
mitting us to leave Washington without taking us 
by the hand, although all visits had been inter- 
dicted, and no one before us, except the President 
and Secretaries, had seen him since his injuries 
had been inflicted. He pleasantly wished me to 
understand that we might consider ourselves as 
highly honored in this respect, which we did. 


(To be continued next week) 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

CLEAR CREEK, ILL.—The Clear Creek Young 
Friends’ Association (McNabb, Ill.) of Seventh 
month 10th was conducted by Ruth L. Mills. The 
regular lesson in Bible study was waived, and 
the topic for the evening was the life and works 
of Alice and Phebe Cary; it consisted of an in- 
teresting biography of the gifted sisters, and 
some selections from their writings. Olive Wil- 
ley read “My Creed” and Kathryn Griffith “The 
Pictures on Memory’s Wall.” Edith M. P. Mills 
read “Keep a Stiff Upper Lip.” Phebe Cary’s 
beautiful hymn, “One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” 
was sung. The program was largely by children 
under fifteen years of age, and was interesting 
and instructive. The association meetings are 
well attended and much interest shown. 
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MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Associ- 
ation met Sixth month 30th, at the home of Ben- 
jamin R. Kirby. The President called the meet- 
ing to order and read a portion of the 13th chap- 
ter of St. Matthew. Mabelle E. Harvey read a 
paper on “A Safe and Sane Fourth of July.” 
Elizabeth A. Scott read a magazine article on the 
same subject. “The Village Procrastinator” was 
recited by Walter Bowne. Edith S. Gibbs and Nel- 
lie Davidson gave voluntary recitations. The As- 
sociation will be entertained Seventh month 23rd, 
at the home of Thomas A. Bunting. 

ANNA C. SCOTT. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA.—The meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association for Sixth month took 
the form of an all-day picnic at the home of 
Francis P. and May G. Conard, in Sierra Madre. 
Members and friends numbered sixty, some com- 
ing from Los Angeles, Glendora and Lordsburg. 
Luncheon was served under the trees, after which 
came a short business meeting. It was voted to 
use the funds in the treasury to help in improve- 
ment of the meeting-house grounds. The follow- 


ing were elected to serve for the coming year: 
Ella M. Hunt, president; Mary E. Yeo, secretary- 
treasurer; executive committee, Sarah E. Griest, 
Anna W. Speakman, Elizabeth W. Hunt. 


The company enjoyed the many curios of the 
host, vocal] and instrumental music by the hostess 
and others, and some songs and recitations by the 
little folks, Edwin, Mary and Gertrude Brooks, 
of Glendora. 

As a souvenir of the delightful day with its 
many features, the host photographed the com- 
pany. Mary E. YEo, 

Secretary. 


BIRTHS. 


PURDY.—On Fifth month 16th, 1910, at No. 30 W. 
Johnson Street, Germantown, Pa., to George L. and Mar- 
ion Wood Purdy, a son, who is named John Wood Purdy. 

WALTON.—At George School, Pa., Seventh month 8th, 
1910, a daughter was born to George A. and Emily Ingram 
Walton, who is named Alice Ingram Walton. 

STOVER.—In Dillsburg, Pa., Seventh month 10th, 1910, 
to H. Willet and Beulah Haring Stover, a son, who is 
named Henry Brinton Stover. 


DEATHS. 


BARNSLEY.—On Seventh month 8th, 1910, Lydia H., 
widow of Joseph Barnsley, aged 83 years. Funeral from 
her late residence, Hatboro, Pa. 
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BRANIN.—In Trenton, N. J., on Sixth month 16th, 
1910, Hannah T. Branin, wife of William E. Branin, and 
daughter of John and Margaretta Hendrickson, in the 74th 
year of her age. Interment at Riverview Cemetery. 

HAVILAND—At his home, Tarrytown, N. Y., Seventh 
month Ist, 1910, Edward C. Haviland, aged 61 years; a 
life-long member of Purchase, N. Y., Executive Meeting. 
A normal, exemplary life prepared him to endure many 
months of suffering with Christian fortitude and patience. 
He endeared himself to his relatives and a large circle of 
friends by his fine sense of honor and justice. Many 
young people were attracted by his helpful, cheerful atti- 
tude of mind. His mother, now past four score years of 
age, is the sole survivor of the family, but she has the 
love and sympathy of many devoted relatives and friends. 

HEACOCK.—On Sixth month 4th, 1910, at his home in 
Bloomsburg, Pa., J. Elwood Heacock, in his 70th year, a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 


WILSON.—At the home of her sister, Anna L. Potts, 
Parkersburg, Pa., on Sixth month 29th, 1910, Sarah P. 
Wilson, in her 60th year, youngest daughter of the late 
Reuben and Sarah E. Wilson. She was seized with paraly- 
sis while in a neighboring village, the 22nd, from which 
she partially rallied, but sustained a second severe stroke 
the 28th and sank from that one. Her body was taken 
to her home at Millville, Pa., and her funeral was held 
in the meeting house on Seventh month Ist. She attended 
the late Yearly Meeting as a representative from Fishing 
Creek Half Yearly Meeting, held at Millville, Pa., and had 
all preparations made to attend the General Conference at 
Ocean Grove. She was active in all her undertakings, 
making it a principle to not accept appointments she felt 
she could not fill; one especial trait was the circulating of 
Friends’ literature to inquirers, and such as manifested 
an interest in any way. Her voice was heard occasionally 
in our meetings for worship in brief but beautiful ex- 
pression. For several years she had the care of the aged 
and afflicted to whom she was most kind and attentive. 

WOOLSTON.—Deborah L. Woolston, widow of Newbold 
Woolston, and daughter of Isaac and Sarah Lippincott, 
passed away on the 20th of Sixth month, 1910, in her 
93rd year. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting will be held at Westbury, 
Long Island, N. Y., on Seventh-day, the 30th, at 10.30 
a. m. Elizabeth Lloyd, Mary Travilla and Henry W. 
Wilbur expect to be present. Carriages will meet train leav- 
ing 34th St. Ferry at 9 and Flatbush Ave. at 9.12. 

In the afternoon at 3 o’clock a public meeting will be 
held under care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Advancement 
Committee. The address will be by Rebecca Miller, of 
Sandy Spring, Md. On First-day morning, the 31st, 
Elizabeth Lloyd and Elisabeth Stover will attend Jericho 
Meeting, and in the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, Elizabeth 
Lloyd will attend an appointed meeting at Bethpage, and 
Elisabeth Stover and Amy Willets an appointed meeting 
in the Meeting House at Jerusalem. 


A Philadelphia Friend, who recently visited her son in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., attended the Friends’ Meeting on First- 
day. She found it a meeting full of life; there were over 
twenty in attendance and three of these had helpful mes- 
sages. 
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A Pittsburg Friend, who was at the Conference, re- 
ported that the meeting held there on First-day mornings 
will be discontinued during the summer. The average at- 
tendance during the past year was fifteen. Several of 
those who attend have spoken in the meeting acceptably 
at different times. 





The report [in California Yearly Meeting] of Robert 
C. Root on Peace was full of encouragement, his labors in 
promoting a strong public sentiment on that subject hav- 
ing met with most cheering response from educators on 
this coast. Evangelical Friend. 


At Clear Creek Meeting, held on the 10th, we had with 
us our aged brother, David Wilson, of Winona, 14 miles 
distant, who is in his 89th year. His presence was an 
inspiration. His communication, particularly for the 
young, was cheering and well received. He appreciates 
the privilege of attending meetings and mingling with 
friends of his religious faith, but only occasionally of late 
years does he feel able to ride so far. 

Two other ministers gave words of cheer and encourage- 
ment, reference by one was made to Abraham and Lot. 
The young were admonished to listen for the voice within 
or the voice of God, and they would surely hear as did 
Abraham. An acceptable prayer was offered from a 
thankful heart for our many blessings which we hope met 
a response in many hearts. 

The Young Friends’ Association, which meets weekly, 
was held in the evening. The young people seem to be in 
earnest and we hope will do much good. E. 





Daniel Moore (formerly of Phoenixville, Pa., but now 
a resident of West Philadelphia,) was a visitor to the 
West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th Street and Lancaster 
Avenue, on First-day, the 17th. He was heard in a mes- 
sage of much spiritual power. The usual summer time 
attendance marked a meeting of Friends in Divine ser- 
vice. 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 


East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 


“In Memory of Whittier” 


J. Russell Hayes’ 
New Book 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 FREE 


An interesting Friendly gathering, notes The Friend 
(London), “carrying the mind back many years, took 
place last month in Somersetshire, at Wellington. It 
was the opening of the fine new breakfast, dining, and 
recreation rooms, which Fox Brothers & Co., Ltd., have 
just provided for their workpeople. On this festive occa- 
sion, Joseph Hoyland Fox, the oldest director, reviewed 
the history of this old established woollen business, dat- 
ing back 200 years, stating that his grandfather in 1799 
purchased the old town flour mills, and erected on the 
site buildings suitable for a woollen factory. So the busi- 
ness had been carried on in the present premises for over 
100 years, his own active connection therewith extending 
over sixty of them.” 





Isaac Sharp [in the London Meetings for Sufferings] re- 
ported that he had had a long correspondence with the 
Vicar of Llanwddyn, near Oswestry, (John William), 
about a Friends’ old burial ground at Garthbwlch, near 
that place. The clergyman was interesting himself in this 
burial ground, which he found neglected and trampled 
over by cattle. He had arranged with the local council 
to have it railed off, and desired to put up a suitable me- 
morial at a cost of £5 for which £4 had been subscribed. 
The required balance was subscribed privately after the 
meeting. —The Friend. 





Joseph G. Alexander, Katherine M. Alexander, and 
Mary L. Cooke are at present the deputation who will 
represent Friends [London Yearly Meeting] at the In- 
ternational Peace Congress at Stockholm next month. A 
larger representation of English Friends is desired. 


—The Friend. 





“No item in the statistical report” of California Yearly 
Meeting as reported in the Evangelical Friend, “called 
forth more expression than the statement that one hun- 
dred and one of our members use tobacco. Evidently the 
church is awake to the importance of freedom from the 
sins of the flesh.” 


SEVENTH MO. 24TH (1ST-DAY) 

—At Delaware County Home, Lima, 
Pa., religious meeting, under care of 
Society of Friends, at 3 p. m. 

—Visit to Lansdowne Meeting, 
Stratford and Owens Aves , by mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Young Friends’ 
Association, at 11 a.m. Leave Broad 
St., Phila., 10.22 a.m. Trolley from 


To every old subscriber who | Angora, 10.45. 


Pa, composed of Friends of al! Will send us anewsubscriber| sEVENTH MO. 26TH (3RD-DAY) 
° . | . . 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at Withinamonth. The rate to| —Western Quarterly Meeting, at 


10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


—Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 5 


first year. Haven’t you any | the General Conference 
young neighbors who would | Grove will be given by Emma L. Hig- 


new subscribers is $1.50 the | London Grove, at 10 a.m. At a meet- 


ing in the afternoon, impressions of 
at Ocean 


aid : vs 9 | gins, of West Chester, Pa., and others. 
—The First-day meeting at Swarth- enjoy the INTELLIGENCER? 


Visitors from other Quarterly Meet- 


more, Pa., during the College vacation, Sample copies sent on re- | ings met at Willowdale (8 a. m. car 


will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
a. m. 


SEVENTH MO. 23RD (7TH-DAY) 


—Young Friends’ Association of 
Mansfield, N. J., at home of Thomas 
A. Bunting. 


quest. 





Address, 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


140 N. 15th Street 
Philadelphia 


from West Chester,) and at Avondale 
at 9.15. Notify Edward A. Pennock, 
Chatham, Pa. 


SEVENTH MO. 27TH (4TH-DAY) 


—Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Purchase, at 11 a. m. Meeting for 





